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Icemen’s local unions should see to it that all men who work as 
helpers, pullers and loaders, or those who stand at stations and sell ice 
to the public, as well as foremen and sub-foremen, become members of 
the Ice Drivers’ local unions. In drafting wage scales provision should 
be made to take care of those men. The pullers especially are not cov- 


ered by any other trade, and in many instances work for low wages and 


should be protected by our organization. 


We have just received information that the Cleveland Ice Wagon 
Drivers’ Union has signed up its agreement with their employers, get- 
ting a substantial increase in wages, covering all men working at the 
industry. 

A Federal Union chartered by the American Federation of Labor 
and which has been in existence for a number of years, its membership 
being composed of dairy employes, has decided to affiliate with the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union of Boston, as per the instructions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which were forwarded to the union on the 
request of the General President. This will strengthen the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union, also make conditions better for the dairy employes. 
All those men who work at the same industry should be in one union. 
Of course it is understood that we are not to have in our membership 
any man who is a mechanic or who comes under the jurisdiction of an- 
other organization. 
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“ARE BOLSHEVISTS PEOPLE?” 


OL. JOHN WARD, 

%|| M. P., member of 

the executive com- 

mittee of the Gen- 

eral Federation of 

Trade Unions in 

England, and close 

friend of W. A. 

Appleton, who toured America 

about a year ago, has some things 
to say about Bolshevism. 

Col. Ward—Jack Ward, his 
friends call him—has been serving 
in Russia on the Omsk front with 
the British army. He has seen Bol- 
shevism at close range. He has this 
to say: 

“For the love of Allah, never 
more talk of the glories of revolu- 
tion—I am in it here. Friend 
strikes down him he thinks his foe 
and finds the dead man his brother. 
Princes, peasants, _ plutocrats, 
workmen, rich and poor, go down 
together in one welter of blood and 
dirt. The Bolshevik thinks noth- 
ing of standing 500 social revolu- 
tionists against the wall and shoot- 
ing them down before breakfast be- 
cause of some small petty differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether the 
railways should be national or com- 
munal. How the gods must cry 
with rage that men can be so mad. 
How ever any of our labor leaders 
failed to grasp the Bolshevik creed 
of blood and presumed to condone 
the horrors committed by this mob 
of fanatical maniacs I cannot imag- 
ine. Rather pray heaven defend 
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oe old country from such a calam- 
i oe 

At Ekaterinberg, where the Czar 
was imprisoned, Mr. Ward relates 
seeing the Cossacks at work clean- 
ing out an old well, “with an occa- 
sional grand duke mixed up with 
the timber ; then another poor piece 
of flesh was recognized as a grand 
duchess, then another as the fore- 
man of a nearby iron works, then 
a few workmen and workwomen, 
all murdered, mutilated just to 
prove the love of humanity.” 

“T believe it was necessary,” con- 
cludes this British labor leader, “to 
destroy the old regime, but those 
swine whom we call Bolsheviks 
were bloodthristy cutthroats who 
murder for the love of it, as some 
of their proclamations show.” 





A. F. OF L. COMMISSION HAS 
COMPLETED ITS WORK 


Washington—President Gompers 
and associate members of the com- 
mission created by the A. F. of L. 
to represent the wage workers of 
this country at the peace confer- 
ence, have returned from France. 
President Gompers’ colleagues 
were the following vice-presidents 
of the A. F. of L.: Messrs. Jas. 
Duncan, John R. Alpine, Frank 
Duffy and William Green. The A. 
F. of L. executive served as chair- 
man of the international labor leg- 
islation committee, appointed by 
the peace conference, and which 
included representatives of the al- 
lied countries. 

The report drafted by this com- 
mittee includes the declaration that 
the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of com- 
merce. Other declarations, as un- 
officially stated, are: 

Employers and workers should 
be allowed the right of association 
for all lawful purposes. 

No child should be permitted to 
be employed in industry or com- 
merce before the age of 14, in order 
that every child be insured reason- 
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able opportunities for mental and 
physical education. Between the 
years of 14 and 18 young persons 
of either sex may be employed at 
work which is not harmful to their 
physical development, on condition 
that technical or general education 
is assured. 

Every worker has the right to a 
wage adequate to maintain a rea- 
sonable standard of life, having re- 
gard to the civilization of his time 
and his country. 

Equal pay should be given to 
women and men for work of equal 
value in quantity and quality. 

Limitation is recommended of 
the hours of work in industry on 
the basis of eight hours a day and 
48 hours a week, subject to excep- 
tion in countries in which climatic 
conditions, imperfect development 
of industrial organization or other 
special circumstances render the 
industrial efficiency of the workers 
substantially different. The inter- 
national labor conference will 
recommend a basis approximately 
equivalent to the above for the 
adoption of such countries. 

In all matters concerning their 
status as workers and in social in- 
surance, foreign workmen lawful- 
ly admitted to another country, 
and their families, should be as- 
sured the same treatment as the 
nationals of that country. All 
states should institute a system 
of inspection in which women 
should take part, in order to insure 
the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of 
workers. 

In an interview President Gom- 
pers made this statement on the 
committee’s report: 

“It is an instrument that can 
only make for the good of the 
working people and the masses of 
the people in all the countries of 
the world. It provides for an inter- 
national labor conference annually 
and in the interim a governing 
board. The governing board is 
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composed of a representative of 
each government, a representative 
of the employers and a labor dele- 
gate. The conference will deter- 
mine each year the next meeting 
place. The first conference will be 
held at Washington next October 
and I have been selected as presi- 
dent of this conference.”—News 
Letter. 





IGNORANCE CAN’T BE DE- 
FENDED 


London, England—“Our igno- 
rance is no excuse; if we were blind 
it was only because we would not 
see,” says Reynolds’ Newspaper, in 
discussing conditions that a gov- 
ernment commission has shown ex- 
ists in the coal mining industry. 

“A great shock,” says the editor, 
“has been given to the comfortable 
classes by the revelations before 
the commission as to the conditions 
under which miners, who do such 
vitally necessary work for the na- 
tion, have had to live, and some ap- 
preciation of the feeling of intoler- 
able injustice that the miner suf- 
fers has been impressed on many 
who cared nothing for miners so 
long as they got coal. 

“But the facts are not new. 
Every student of socal affairs knew 
them, though our knowledge has 
been added to when, side by side 
with the picture of the appalling 
housing conditions in mining towns 
and villages, we have placed the 
gigantic profits of some of the very 
companies to whom such houses be- 
longed. 

“We are all in some measure to 
blame for the fact that, knowing 
that these scandals were in exist- 
ence—and if we did not know, we 
ought to have known—we allowed 
them to go on. It is almost as if 
the public conscience can only be 
truly aroused by sensation. 

“A few days ago the queen vis- 
ited one of the worst slum areas of 
the east end. She was shocked, as 
everybody would be shocked if they 
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saw these places with their own 
eyes. And now many feel that 
something ought to be done to re- 
move these blots on our good name. 

“But why does it require the in- 
dignation of a queen to rouse peo- 
ple to a sense of their civic duties? 

“The prime minister told us 
some time ago that it was the aim 
of the government to make this a 
country fit for heroes to live in, 
and it does seem at last to be meet- 
ing with some general recognition 
that heroes cannot properly be bred 
in hovels. 

‘“‘Wherever there are bad houses, 
there, too, are vice, brutality, dirt, 
disease, poverty of body and pov- 
erty of mind—true breeding 
grounds rather for devils than for 
heroes.” 





THE UNION LABEL A FACTOR 
IN COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING 


One of the big things developed 
by the war as a stabilizer of indus- 
trial conditions was the need for a 
more extended adoption of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. 

The War Labor Board which was 
created by proclamation of the 
President, for the purpose of ad- 
justing disputes in war industries, 
declared as its first principle “the 
right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain col- 
lectively through chosen represen- 
tatives is recognized and affirmed. 
This right shall not be denied, 
abridged, or interfered with by the 
employers in any manner whatso- 
ever.” 

The use of a union label, shop 
card or working button to desig- 
nate the product of trade union- 
ists or their employment in an es- 
tablishment is predicated upon a 
trade agreement, carrying with it 
the collective bargaining principle, 
with all that this implies. 

When an appeal is made to give 
preference to the purchase of com- 
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modities bearing the union label or 
a shop where a card is displayed 
or a button worn to distinguish 
membership in a trade union, it is 
a request to recognize a funda- 
mental principle of the trade union 
movement, the trade agreement. 

Under the trade agreement the 
workers have a full and equal op- 
portunity to regulate their hours 
of labor and wage scale, as except 
this measure of justice is accorded 
them, there can be no union label, 
shop card or button agreement 
with any employer. 

Justice and equity are there- 
fore guaranteed to those who use 
their purchasing power in favor of 
the trade agreement, as exempli- 
fied by the Union Label, shop card 
or working button, as well as high 
class workmanship and humane 
treatment, and in addition to this 
is the satisfaction of knowing 
that a consistent demand for la- 
beled goods strengthens the trade 
agreement principle as well as the 
Union Label.—Union Label Trades 
Department. 





INDUSTRIAL POISON IS 
TRACED TO LEAD 


Washington—In a pamphlet on 
“Women in the Lead Industries,” 
written by Alice Hamilton, M. D., 
and issued by the United States 
bureau of labor statistics, it is 
stated that lead is by far the most 
common industrial poison, being 
responsible, according to Teleky, 
for no less than 95 per cent. of all 
the poisoning due to occupation. 

The popular idea about lead 
poisoning, held especially by fore- 
men and superintendents, says Dr. 
Hamilton, is that the workman 
poisons himself by eating his lunch 
without carefully washing his 


hands, but it is safe to say that 
there is abundant proof that lead 
dust and lead fumes, not lack of 
personal cleanliness, are responsi- 
ble for most of the industrial lead 


poisoning in this country, as in all 
countries. 

“If a man employed in lead 
smelting, for instance, were to get 
into his mouth every bit of the 
soluble lead that is clinging to his 
hands at the end of a day’s work 
he would not get as much lead as 
he breathes in during two hours’ 
exposure to the dust and fumes in 
the air. 

“Tt may be laid down as an abso- 
lute rule that the dustier the work 
the greater will be the amount of 
lead poisoning. In the pottery 
trade in the United States the writ- 
er found one case of lead poisoning 
for every seven women employed 
in lead work, while in the British 
potteries the proportion of cases 
to those employed was only 1 in 
64.” 

Dr. Hamilton recommends a 
strict sanitary code for employe 
and work shop. “In deciding as 
to the length of the workday for 
women lead workers,” she says, “‘it 
must be remembered that the long- 
er the hours the greater the dose 
of lead absorbed, and the shorter 
the period of elimination of the 
dose before the next workday. It 
must also be remembered that fa- 
tigue increases susceptibility to 
lead poisoning and so does a heated 
or humid atmosphere.” — News 
Letter. 





A SERIOUS CONDITION 


The perils that grow out of dis- 
employment of large numbers of 
men are increasing every day. 

Dangerous situations arise any- 
where at any time when men are 
unemployed and hungry. The dan- 
ger increases as women and chil- 
dren begin to suffer. 

Much suffering exists in various 
parts of the country where there is 
no valid cause for it. Factories 
have closed down, shipbuilding has 
been discontinued, building opera- 
tions delayed indefinitely and con- 
ditions of stagnation brought about 

















through timidity and lack of confi- 
dence. 


There is no real reason for the . 


closing of a single industry that 
produces food, clothing, or any of 
the necessities of life. There is no 
cause underlying these conditions 
save the cowardice and vacillation 
of certain manufacturers. Many of 
these men have made immense 
profits during the war. 

Workers who have helped to run 
up immense fortunes for their em- 
ployers now find themselves facing 
want because the doors of the fac- 
tory are closed. One of the most 
popular excuses is the fear of over- 
production and stagnation of the 
market. 

By creating a class of disem- 
ployed the greatest, surest and 
most valuable market any country 
can have is crippled, stagnated and 
all but destroyed. 

With all of the workers in the 
United States employed at good 
wages the home market would be 
worth far more to the manufactur- 
ers and producers than a complete 
conquest of the South American 
trade.—American Alliance. 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


The unemployment question, 
brought to the fore by threats of 
rioting in Buffalo, N. Y., once more 
raises sharply the issue of housing 
and the need of housing facilities 
for jobless and migratory workers. 
Listen to what a British newspaper 
says: 

“It is not exaggeration to say 
that a large number of the houses 
occupied by the working classes in 
this country are a disgrace to hu- 
manity, and the men who built 
them in the late Victorian age were 
in effect little better than homicidal 
maniacs. London would be a bet- 
ter place to live in if half its over- 
grown minor suburbs could be 
pulled down and rebuilt on better 
lines, and what holds true of Lon- 
don is even more true of many 
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towns in Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Scotland. ‘No wonder,’ said a 
Frenchman once, ‘that Britons are 
so recklessly brave in battle; they 
would sooner die in France than 
live in England, and who that has 
seen an English slum can blame 
them?’ There was some truth in 
the sarcasm; but the remedy lies 
in our own hands.” 

All of this is perfectly true, as 
any student of working class con- 
dition knows. And it is just as 
true of America as of England. 
Substitute New York, Chicago and 
Boston for the crowded British 
cities and slum districts, and the 
analogy holds.—Collier’s. 





MINIMIZE SOCIAL UNREST 


London, England — Reynolds’ 
Newspaper, one of England’s lead- 
ing liberal publications, continues 
to warn employers that they must 
appreciate new viewpoints of labor 
if social unrest is to be minimized. 

“We cannot repeat too often,” 
says this newspaper in a leading 
editorial, “that all the various sec- 
tions of organized labor are united 
on the broad principle that the 
workers are to have a much bigger 
share of the things produced by the 
industry of the country. Some- 
times that is admitted by employ- 
ers—it was, for instance, in the 
House of Commons the other day. 
But what is not so clearly grasped 
is that not only is labor to get a big- 
ger share, but capital is to get a 
less share. A fourth standard child 
knows enough arithmetic for that, 
but it seems too much for many so- 
called men of business. Further, 
if the working people of this coun- 
try are to increase the production 
of this country—and it is necessary 
that it should be increased if life 
is to be more worth living—then 
they want to get the increase for 
themselves, or, at any rate, the vast 
bulk of it. Now the question we 
would ask is this: Are the employ- 
ers going into the conference ready 
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to agree on these fundamental prin- 
ciples? If they hope to escape them 
in a cloud of words, then any tri- 
umph of dialectics they might have 
will be short-lived. These princi- 
ples, we assert without fear of con- 
tradiction, are held by almost the 
whole of organized labor; the only 
difference is as to the means to be 
used to turn them into facts. It 
may not be very pleasant for the 
employing class to have to admit 
these things. But unless and un- 
til they do admit them, the chance 
of a peace by negotiation that will 
be permanent is remote indeed.”— 
News Letter. 





EDUCATION, NOT FORCE 


Washington—Education and not 
arbitrary suppression is the rem- 
edy for extreme revolutionary in- 
dustrial propaganda, says ex-Gov- 
ernor Bass of New Hampshire in 
his report as director of the marine 
and dock industrial relations di- 
vision of the United States ship- 
ping board. 

“The time has passed when the 
appeal to patriotism will have any 
influence,” he says. “Revolution- 
arv industrial propaganda can 
never be stilled by arbitrary sup- 
pression, by court decisions, by im- 
prisonment or by strong-arm meth- 
ods. In my opinion, the use of 
these methods constitutes grave 
national danger. It will jeopardize 
our whole industrial organization 
and present system of civilized de- 
velopment and will destroy our 
present form of government. 

“The kind of disorganizing prop- 
aganda now so far-reaching in its 
scope can not be forcibly sup- 
pressed. It can only be success- 
fully combated by enlightened, 
sound and universal education 
among those whom this propagan- 
da is intended to reach.” 

Mr. Bass’ conclusions are based 
upon more than a year’s experience 
with the shipping board in the 
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handling of marine and longshore 
labor problems. 





BOSSES TRICK WORKERS 


Boston—Investigators of social 
unrest might consider a statement 
by Textile Workers’ union No. 1167, 
in which is shown the tricky meth- 
ods and broken promises by the 
management of the Aetna mills. 

Last January the union’s offi- 
cials were promised that the 48- 
hour week would be established on 
February 3, the date set by the 
United Textile Workers, and would 
continue in operation until the ques- 
tion was finally settled. A promise 
was also made that the mills would 
not shut down. 

The union now states that when 
the government’s orders were com- 
pleted in the middle of February 
the mills were shut down. Later 
the workers were told operations 
would be resumed on new work if 
they would sign a six-months 
agreement. The workers offered 
to return to work and sign after 
they ascertained the quality of the 
work, but this was refused. 

“This is the seventh week of 
idleness and we consider the offi- 
cials only are to blame,” says the 
union in its statement. 

“While they had war contracts 
they pleaded with us for co-opera- 
tion to enable Uncle Sam to make 
the world safe for democracy, but 
the agent of the Aetna mills, R. A. 
Baerner, acts as though he believed 
the war was fought to make the 
Aetna mills safe for plutocracy and 
autocracy.” 





Experience keeps a dear school, 
but fools will learn in no other, and 
scarcely in that, for it is true we 
may give advice, but we cannot 
give conduct. Remember this: they 
that will not be counselled cannot 
be helped. If you do not hear rea- 
son, she will rap your knuckles.— 
Benj. Franklin. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


ITHIN the last thirty days not less than two hundred wage 

scales have been received from our local unions throughout the 

country and have been approved by the general office. Most of 
those agreements expire April lst to May Ist. It is absolutely neces- 
sary in handling those wage scales that local unions appoint on com- 
mittees to deal with the employers their best men; that is, men with 
level heads and keen judgment, who are conservative and fearless. We 
receive in this office every day requests for organizers to help out in the 
handling of wage scales. It is utterly impossible for the International 
to send organizers in response to all the requests received. We have 
only seven or eight organizers, and that number is all we can afford 
to have due to our low per capita tax, and those seven or eight men can- 
not be every place at once. Besides this, the International Union, while 
anxious to help local unions, is not bound by any contract to furnish 
organizers to any local union to negotiate its wage scale. That is the 
work of the local union itself. The only contract that the International 
has with local unions is to pay strike benefits when the strike has been 
legally approved by the International Executive Board. Of course, 
we would be very much pleased to be able to send an organizer into 
every town, hamlet and village where a wage scale is under discussion, 
but, as stated above, it is an utter impossibility. There are unions that 
the International has helped with their wage scales in times past, and 
it seems that because we sent an organizer there at that time they think 
all they have to do is to wire or write the general office and the Inter- 
national will immediately send a man to do the work that should be 
done by the local union itself. There are places where the business 
agent employed by the local union calls on this office for help just as 
soon as anything unusual happens. Business agents and salaried offi- 
cers who get up against a proposition or get into a bad mess immediate- 
ly wire the general office to send some one to pull them out of the hole 
they got into and place their blunder on the shoulders of the Interna- 
tional office. They never stop to think of the expense of railroad fare 
and hotel when making the request that we send aman. They seem to 
think that because they pay us thirty or forty dollars a month in per 
capita tax that they ought to get $5,000 in return. I desire to say to 
our membership throughout the country that this is the height of folly. 
It cannot be done. You cannot pay two dollars into any enterprise and 
get out five dollars. We are banded together, organized as you might 
say, for the purpose of having the strong places help the weak places. 
The returns we get mostly are in increased wages and shortening of 
hours. By having an organization chartered under the American Fed- 
eration of Labor working together and maintaining a large strike fund, 
when a legal strike takes place, we are in a position to maintain that 
strike. Organizing work, handling of wage scales, and all other matters 
arising in local unions, such as disagreements with employers during the 
year over some section of the wage scale, etc., all these matters must 
be handled by the local unions themselves. It is their duty to do so. 
The organization in your district is for you. We give you a charter, 
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which is a certificate, giving you the right to organize in our name and 
which affiliates you with the great labor movement through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. We observe closely our part of the contract, 
and you are bound to do likewise. If your union goes out of business, 
it is your loss more than it is ours in the International headquarters. 
It is true, there are unions that never ask for assistance; unions that 
are practical; that rely on themselves, but those unions know that if 
the time should come when they need the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Union, that all the force of the International Union will be behind 
them to obtain for them the justice they are striving for. But the local 
unions that take care of themselves are few. Most of them seem to be 
of the other kind—crying for assistance on the least provocation and 
having no consideration for the International. It ought to be the duty 
of every local union to try to help the International by assuming their 
own share of the responsibility. You will realize that it would be much 
more pleasant for the International organization to have an army of 
organizers waiting to be sent here, there and everywhere and to comply 
with every wish expressed by local unions that cannot help themselves, 
but it is an utter impossibility. Perhaps you will be in attendance at 
the next convention -to legislate an amendment to the constitution mak- 
ing provisions for conditions as outlined above. In many instances it 
would be much better for local unions to handle their own affairs and 
get acquainted with their employers than to always be asking for out- 
side help. In nine cases out of ten there is absolutely no need of send- 
ing out an S. O. S., but because in the past we were anxious to help and 
were willing to co-operate with them on the least provocation, they wire 
us, “Send an International man here immediately.” Well, we are doing 
the very best we can under the circumstances, and that is all any man, 
or set of men, can do. When you wire in and do not get any response, 
after you read this editorial, you will understand the reason why. 
Moral: Try and help yourselves. Do not depend so much on others 
for assistance. 





OW that the war is over we should get back to where we were be- 

fore and begin to do business as we were doing it before this 

world conflict disturbed all of the organizations and industries 
of our country. Wages have reached a high point. From the informa- 
tion at hand and from the best authority we can get, we feel that we 
are safe in saying that the high cost of living will not go much higher. 
Working conditions are disturbed. Considerable unemployment pre- 
vails at this time, and this condition is liable to continue until the entire 
army is demobilized. There is some hope, however, that business will 
become more active as soon as the peace treaty is signed. We hope 
that the industries of the nation will take on new life when the peace 
terms are finally settled. It is safe to say that there will be plenty of 
men looking for jobs all of this year and perhaps next year. In the 
year 1920 the presidential election takes place, and in all the years of 
the history of our country the year of election has always been dull 
as far as employment is concerned. The great bulk of the industries 
of the nation are carried on by men who belong to the Republican party 
and the great bulk of the press of the country is owned by wealthy Re- 
publicans, and the leaders of that party are going to do all they can to 
discourage the masses of the people during all of next year, in the hope 
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that they will become discouraged and vote for a change in administra- 
tion. Big Business will not branch out next year. It will await the 
result of the November election. So taking everything into considera- 
tion, there is not much hope for anything like normal prosperity until 
after the presidential election. Nearly all of our well-managed and 
prosperous local unions before the war were signing their agreements 
or wage scales for a period of two to three years. We want to get back 
to that condition again as soon as possible. We cannot be drafting 
agreements each year, thereby disturbing industry. The employers 
and the public, as’ well as ourselves, must have some guarantee that the 
trade or industry at which we are engaged will go on. When a wage 
scale is presented it takes from thirty to sixty days to reach an agree- 
ment, then it is signed for one year; so usually a peaceable settlement 
exists for only about ten months when the next wage scale has to be 
negotiated. This condition cannot continue. Before the war we had 
changed this condition and were working along with our employers 
signing agreements for two and three years, thereby stabilizing the 
industry and having a guaranteed wage for a certain length of time. 
We know that we cannot expect to be opening up wage scales each year. 
Conditions do not warrant the disturbing of industry, so let us get back 
to where we were before and let us get there just as quickly as we can. 
It will be better for us, for the employers, and the public. 





OME few unions have the habit of going on strike and then wiring 
the International, notifying us that they are on strike and asking 
us to send a man immediately. Why should we send a man to help 

a union that goes on strike without even consulting us? Why should 
the International try to save a local union that has no regard for law 
and order? Most International Unions revoke the charter of a local 
union that goes out on strike without consulting the International office. 
This, of course, is done by International Unions that have a chain of ben- 
efits, such as sick and death benefits. Local unions would not be so 
anxious to violate every section of the constitution by going on strike, 
breaking their agreements, etc., if they thought they would be deprived 
of sick and death benefits ; but where they have no benefits to lose except 
strike benefits, they do not care whether they violate the law or not 
and the International Union has no control over local unions unless 
there are benefits paid from headquarters which they might forfeit. 
Revoking a charter where a local union violates the law of course in- 
conveniences the membership and intelligent trade unionists feel it, but 
in some districts where men are not very well versed in the real princi- 
ples of trade unionism the revocation of the charter is not much of a 
punishment. When a charter is revoked, however, it prevents the offi- 
cers in charge of the local from holding office again for a certain length 
of time, because in nearly all instances we find that the officers of the 
local are responsible for the actions of the organization. If the officers 
had the courage and honesty that they should possess in order to hold 
office, they could bring sufficient pressure to bear on the membership 
and get them to live up to the laws of the International Union. When 
a local union accepts a charter from the International Union it enters 
into a solemn and binding contract to obey the laws of said Interna- 
tional Union. When a local union goes on strike without consulting 
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the International, it violates the solemn obligation it entered into and 
forfeits its right to continue in membership with the International 
organization or the American Federation of Labor. 

To our membership we desire to say, do not be too anxious to rush 
into trouble. You are men of common sense. Hotheadedness and im- 
pulsive actions never get anything for anyone. No institution can sur- 
vive that rushes into conclusions, such as strikes, on the spur of the mo- 
ment. You cannot expect the International to assist you either finan- 
cially or in any other way if you go on strike without giving us a chance 
to have something to say, and if you do go on strike without consulting 
the International you should then rely on yourselves to get out of the 
trouble. If there is a disagreement between the local and the employ- 
ers it must have been in existence for some time, and surely if it has 
been running along for some time you can well afford to wait for a few 
days longer until you submit the matter to the International organiza- 
tion. No excuse can be given, or any sensible reason advanced that a 
few more hours’ delay will injure your strike. A strike is like war, it 
is an industrial war, to be correct, and if the grievance which is threat- 
ening to bring on this war would be talked over with employers or with 
nations, a settlement might be reached. So do not be in a hurry to quit 
your job. Never mind the fellow who calls you a coward. Down in 
his heart he is the coward. The United States government was called 
cowardly because it did not enter the war with Germany three years 
before it did, but when we went into the war our boys over there proved 
to the world that we were not cowards. The Americans displayed more 
courage than was ever known in the history of the world. 





ELOW is a copy of a resolution adopted by the Newark, N. J., 
Building Trades Council in behalf of qgur membership, which ex- 
plains what they are doing in that district. There is no question 

but what our building material local unions might be greatly benefited 
by their affiliation with the local building trades, although we may be 
involved in trouble once in a while in behalf of some building trades 
union; but there is a movement on foot now among the National Build- 
ing Trades and the employers in the building industry to form a na- 
tional board of arbitration, to be composed of an equal number of rep- 
resentatives of the unions and the employers, with an arbiter chosen 
by both sides. This board will eventually branch out toward consider- 
ing or settling all disagreements that might arise in the building in- 
dustry. This will have a tendency to eliminate some of the misunder- 
standings in the building industry which have taken place in past years, 
especially strikes over jurisdiction, which are unfortunate and should 
be avoided. Final completion of this national board has not yet been 
reached. 

Our International Union is not affiliated with the National Build- 
ing Trades because of the fact that we cannot reach an understanding 
as to the membership on which we should pay per capita tax to the Na- 
tional Building Trades Department, as the department under its law 
demands per capita tax on our entire membership. The International 
Executive Board considered it rather unfair to have to pay per capita 
tax on milk wagon drivers, taxi drivers and other branches of our trade 
that are not in any way connected with the building industry, and we 
have offered to pay per capita tax on the number of men engaged in the 
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building industry, but the officers of the National Building Trades De- 
partment cannot, under their laws, accept this. As our membership 
understands, our per capita tax is so very low that it is impossible for us 
to pay all of the expenses devolving on our organization and at the same 
time set aside that portion of our revenue necessary for our strike fund: 
“Building Trades Council Newark and Vicinity, 
“March 5, 1919. 

“Dear Sir—This is to inform you that Local 487 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America are affiliated with the Newark Building Trades Council and 
entitled to full support and protection. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted at the regular meeting of the council held Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919: 

Resolved, That on and after May 1, 1919, all members of 
affiliated trades will refuse to receive or handle any material 
except same is delivered by a teamster or chauffeur carrying a 
union book or card issued by Local No. 487 or a sister local. 
“Please consider this as a final notice. Local headquarters 37 

Belleville Avenue, Newark, N. J. On May 1, 1919, or thereafter all 
goods will be returned to yard or supply house from which it was sent. 


“Yours very respectfully, 


“WILLIAM LYONS, President. 
“NATH. BONNEL, Secretary.” 





N the February issue of our Journal I referred to an unsettled con- 

dition existing amongst the membership of Local Union No. 584, 

Milk Wagon Drivers of New York City, which has a membership of 
six thousand. I received a petition signed by over fifteen hundred 
members protesting the election of officers, stating that it was absolute- 
ly unfair, also that the books of the local union had not been audited, 
and that the secretary-treasurer of the local was not acting honestly 
with the organization, and several other charges too numerous to men- 
tion here. A request was made by the men signing the petition that 
I send an International officer at once to take charge of the local union, 
to see that the books were audited immediately; failing to do this, the 
men signing the document expressed the opinion that the local union 
would become disrupted as a result of the intense feelings of the mem- 
bership of the organization. It took us a great many years to organize 
the milk wagon drivers in greater New York because we had to fight 
the employers there in order to get an organization, and it seemed like 
a crime to have the organization get into this condition after the men 
working at that industry had become thoroughly organized and a strict- 
ly union shop agreement signed up with the employers, obtaining con- 
ditions in the way of wages and hours which were unthought of a few 
years ago. The General President realizing the seriousness of the sit- 
uation, under the constitution, immediately appointed Vice-President 
Cashal as receiver for the local union, authorizing him to take full 
charge of the affairs of the local. I telegraphed Organizer Gillespie 
of Boston to go to New York immediately and help Vice-President 
Cashal to handle this enormous organization. Auditor Briggs being 
in Seattle, it was impossible to get him to New York to audit the books 
of the local and I therefore instructed our bookkeeper in the office, 
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Brother Ed. Meyer, to go to New York and audit the books of the local 
union. It took about three weeks to make the audit, and in the mean- 
time Vice-President Cashal took full charge of the organization, re- 
moving some of the officers, ete. Absolute confidence in the actions of 
Vice-President Cashal were expressed by the membership, and when 





Brother Ed. Meyer made his statement as to the finances and the con- - 
dition in which he found the books, every recommendation that he of- 
fered was accepted by the membership of the local. He recommended M 
that the secretary-treasurer be removed from office immediately, as he 
was incompetent to handle the affairs of the organization. This was d: 
done and an election took place and new officers were elected, and al- g 
though it entailed an enormous amount of work on the part of the In- hi 
ternational officers, we are pleased to report to our membership that 0: 
everything within the local has been adjusted satisfactorily to all and c] 
that the organization is running smoothly once more. vw 
Cc 
_ le 
r 


HERE has been some agitation in the district of Vancouver about 

starting one big union. Of course it is I. W. W. propaganda. t! 

Some of the real trade unionists have fallen for this hot-air doc- p 
trine, which means nothing. If the local unions in northwestern Can- a 
ada ever leave the American Federation of Labor; if they ever sever t! 
their connections with their several International Unions, they will be a 
sounding the deathknell of their organization and will be going back- t 
ward instead of forward. This means seceding from the great army t 
of workers of the country. Many of the Internationals say if those c 
unions want to pull away they are at perfect liberty to do so. Several t 
International Unions claim that the locals in that district have been a 
serious and heavy expense to them to maintain. Of course, this is not t 
a very substantial argument, but it is true, that International Unions 
will continue to live even though those unions decide to pull away. The 
only ones they will really injure will be themselves, and the leaders, 
by such foolish actions, will undoubtedly destroy themselves as leaders, 
and in a few years a movement will again be started for reaffiliation. 
This is the history of every movement of this kind that has been started, 
and especially movements that are founded on soap bubbles. Some so- 
called union men, and understand, we say so-called, as we have a num- 
ber of men in our organization paying dues who are in the union be- 
cause they have to be, and their chief enjoyment is assailing the Inter- I 
national Union, finding fault with what is being done. It is undoubted- t 
ly the king of indoor sports for a few of those disturbers to assail the ( 
International officers who are two thousand miles away handling the ’ 
affairs of the organization in every district in the country. They think ] 
because they pay a small per capita tax to the International Union, 
which is in reality only insurance for themselves against the day of 
strike or strife, that because they pay this small pittance they have a 
license to assail everything that is being done by the International ; 
Union. This class of men are, of course, vastly in the minority; they , 
are poisoned in mind and warped in character, and in nine cases out of | 
ten have an ulterior motive and many times are in the employ of some 
detective agency. So look out for them! Watch their work! Go down , 
to where they are employed and you will find out what kind of men they 
are—filled with hot air and nothing back of it. 
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Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—At this 
date we are arranging base ball 
games. Recently we met at the 
home of one of our members and 
organized a base ball club and we 
chose officers. The following week 
we had a concert in our hall and 
cleared expenses, with a little sum 
left over, and we are to have a se- 
ries of concerts. We have sent out 
challenges to every local union in 
the city for a game. The team we 
play must be bona fide union men 
and have their due books with 
them to show to the opposing man- 
ager. This has a tendency to keep 
the members paid up, especially 
those who play ball. So we now 
challenge any bona fide teams in 
this vicinity. 
Wishing success to all readers of 
the Journal, I remain, 
Yours fraternally, 
WALTER 8S. JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary Local 418. 





NATICK, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
herewith enclosing our official elec- 
tion blank and also two copies of 
our agreement, which we have re- 
vised. The schedule of wages ap- 
pearing in this agreement are what 
we are receiving at the present 
time and have been since October 
1, 1918. I am sending this to you 
for your approval. You will please 
retain one of the copies. Our mem- 
bers wish to have an _ up-to-date 
agreement, corresponding with the 
wages they are now receiving. You 
will no doubt have noticed that our 
membership report has decreased 
considerably of late. That has been 
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the case owing to the fact that a 
great many of our members got 
sore last September when they did 
not get Saturday half-holiday the 
year round. They thought we 
ought to have put it through re- 
gardless of the fact that you gave 
us good, sound advice not to ask 
for shorter hours, but to try for 
more money. They all got the in- 
crease at that time and in October 
another one. Now they have seen 
their mistake, and at our last meet- 
ing a goodly number came up and 
were reinstated, and more will fol- 
low. 

Sometime ago Brother Walsh 
and myself visited Local 25 at their 
meeting in Boston. We asked 
Brother Gillespie to come out and 
visit our local at our next meeting, 
which he did, bringing with him 
Brother Joseph J. Hunt. Brother 
Gillespie advised us on several 
things, among them being our pres- 
ent wage scale. He also gave us 
good advice as to how to get those 
dissatisfied men into the union. 
At that time one of our biggest 
yards did not have a member in 
good standing employed, but in a 
short time they will all be in good 
standing with Local 326. 


I have spent much of my time in 
trying to keep the local together 
and showing them that it is to their 
own benefit to stick together. At 
times it is rather discouraging, but 
I can see results in the fact that we 
are getting good wages and the 
best of working conditions. The 
war has had a great deal to do with 
conditions here, and I think that as 
normal conditions are resumed 
everything will go on as steadily as 
before. Yours fraternally, 

GEO. E. YEO, 
Secretary Local 326. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Why 
most assuredly we are existing! 
and are slowly increasing. As it 
seems as warm weather comes, so 
does our membership increase. 
Every member is pulling together, 
and peace and harmony prevail. 

We appointed a committee to 
meet the coal dealers on our wage 
scale and agreement, and they did 
their work well, they did the best 
they could under existing condi- 
tions. 

Of course, other members of 
other crafts of work left their jobs 
that they were working at when 
the high wages started in at the 
ship yards and shops, but our mem- 
bers seemed to stay on their jobs. 
Now, the ship yards are idle, and 
the shops are not turning many 
wheels, consequently it meant a 
lay-off. So we are the winners by 
sticking to the Local and keeping 
away from the inducements of 
high wages. Others were discard- 
ing their jobs, and drawing and 
filling in big pocketbooks, some 
were chipping high wages for their 
labors, when suddenly some one of 
the losing hand screamed, “I call, 
bevo and chango, what you got?” 
Up speaks 418 and said, “We have 
got a pat hand, we win.” 

A mass meeting was held in our 
large city hall last week, of all the 
affiliated unions of the city. The 
hall was filled to overflowing. Many 
could not procure seats, and had 
to remain standing. Speakers 
came from different parts of the 
state and from the A. F. of L. 
Every local had its banner to deco- 
rate the stage, and in the middle 
of this grand display of banners 
the grand American flag stood out 
bold and lovely. Of course, 418’s 
banner could be seen prominently, 
so in closing, I must say that every 
member is on his toes putting new 
members into the local, and as the 
tick-tock pounded 2 a. m. I will say 
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to all good union members, “Hang 
tight for the next seven months 
until the new child is born, and we 
will name it Prosperity.” 
Yours fraternally, 
WALTER S. JOHNSON, 
Recording Secretary Local 418. 





JOHN F. TOBIN IS DEAD 


Boston—John F. Tobin, for years 
president of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ union, died after an ail- 
ment of considerable length. The 
The funeral was attended by a 
large number of trade unionists. 

The A. F. of L. was represent- 
ed by First Vice-president Duncan, 
on request of President Gompers. 

Deceased was one of the best- 
known trade unionists in this coun- 
try. His career as a member and 
as an Official of organized labor was 
long and honorable. 

Deceased was 64 years old. He 
was one of the leading figures in 
the organization of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ union, over 20 years 
ago. He was the first president of 
that organization and has been 
continuously elected to that office. 





UNIONS VALUE EDUCATION 


Washington—“One of the strik- 
ing developments in recent months 
has been the sudden awakening on 
the part of the public as to the 
actual pay received by teachers,” 
says School Life, published by the 
United States bureau of education. 
“The Labor organizations, always 
interested in education, have been 
of powerful assistance in molding 
public sentiment in their communi- 
ties.” 

It is stated that the average sal- 
ary for teachers throughout the 
United States is about $600, 
“which means a huge number of 
positions paying $300 and $400 a 
year and even less.” 





The surest way to weaken de- 
mocracy is to discredit its leaders. 

















LONG HOURS HARMFUL 


Washington—The national war 
labor board told the management 
of the Williamsport (Pa.) Wire 
Rope Company something that it 
ought to know. In adjusting a con- 
troversy at this plant between the 
company and its employes, the 
board said: 

“The evidence discloses that the 
work performed is monotonous in 
character and the hours of work 
are excessive. We hold these long 
working hours do not promote the 
health, comfort and well-being of 
the workers, and it is our opinion 
that these excessive hours retard 
rather than enhance the efficiency 
of the employes. 

“We recommend that the com- 
mittee herein provided and the 
management should immediately 
consider and arrange for a sched- 
ule of hours which will establish a 
shorter workday which will be con- 
ducive to the health and well-being 
of the employes and promote a 
greater degree of proficency of the 
workers and efficiency in produc- 
tion.” —News Letter. 





STEP-AT-A-TIME PLAN SUC. 
CEEDS IN UNIONS 


Baltimore—In an editorial on 
the trade union movement the Bal- 
timore Sun prints a good illustra- 
tion of organized labor’s policy, 
which was contemptuously _re- 
ferred to a few years ago as a step- 
at-a-time plan by so-called revolu- 
tionists. The Sun says: 

“Forty or fifty years ago a chess 
player by the name of Steinitz in- 
vented what is known as the mod- 
ern style of chess play. Its chief 


characteristic was what he called 


MISCELLANY, 








‘the accumulation of small advan- 
tages.’ 

“The old chess masters staked 
success on bold and_ “reckless 
strokes. More often than not they 
came to grief. Steinitz moved pru- 
dently, cautiously, gaining a small 
advantage here and another there, 
and finally winning out through the 
accumulation of these trifling ad- 
vantages. The Steinitz method has 
driven out the old method among 
the first-class players. It is the 
style that wins. 

“The Federation of Labor, in the 
three decades during which Mr. 
Gompers has been its leading 
figure, has played the game of la- 
bor advancement in this way. It 
has striven to get a reduction in 
the hours of labor here, an increase 
of wages there, better working con- 
ditions in this place or that. It has 
resolutely put out of mind all 
dreams of the achievement of the 
millennium overnight and kept its 
mind always on the next step in 
advance.”—News Letter. 





GIVES ADVICE TO COURTS 


Albany, N. Y.—In opposing a 
wage increase for judges of the 
Court of Appeals, Senator Graves 
of Buffalo said: 


“We want more humanity in our 
justice. The courts today are load- 
ed with men, 90 per cent. of whom 
could not earn outside what they 
are now paid by the State. In many 
instances they are lacking in that 
social sense, that human touch, 
that makes jurisprudence what it 
ought to be. They have not enough 
human sympathy. As long as the 
temper of the courts remains what 
it is today, I am opposed to increas- 
ing salaries.” 
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NO SIGN OF CHEAPER MEAT 


Chicago—The American Meat 
Packers’ Association has issued a 
statement in which it declares that 
lower prices for meat may not be 
expected until the war-stricken 
countries of Europe are enabled to 
resume their quota of production 
and that “high prices will continue 
for a long time.” 

It is stated that each day that 
brings final peace nearer means a 
greater call on this country for 
meat and that low meat prices must 
wait until European production is 
in good swing again. 





The War Department authorizes 
the following from the office of the 
Director of Purchase and Storage: 

Food stores for the Army on 
hand in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, France and in transit to 
France on January 1, 1919, were 
valued at $300,000,000. At the 
time of the signing of the armis- 
tice approximately 10,000,000 
pounds of food were being con- 
sumed by our troops in France 
each day, and there were on hand 
in France at that time 1,000,000,- 
000 pounds of food in reserve. All 
this food had been transported on 
an average of 5,000 miles. 

It is estimated by the Sub- 
sistence Division that 3,000,000,- 
000 meals were served to the Army 
during the 19 months of warfare 
with Germany. 





George Kounkel, a farmer of 
Aylesbury, Saskatchewan, has 
actually ordered an aeroplane, and 
goes on record as the first farmer 
to adopt this vehicle in his regular 
business. Mr. Kounkel, who was 
one of the pioneer farmers in that 
region, believes thoroughly in agri- 
culture by machinery, and plans to 
use his aeroplane in making trips 
to various cities to dispose of his 
farm produce. Having been the 
first farmer in that part of the 


country to buy an automobile, he 
apparently buys his first aeroplane 
in the same matter-of-fact busi- 
ness way. 





The union that enters into con- 
tracts with employers and then de- 
liberately violates those contracts 
is just as certain of ultimate defeat 
as was the nation that tore up its 
solemn treaties and declared them 
to be “mere scraps of paper.” It 
is six of one and half a dozen of 
the other. 





As he that lives longest lives but 
a little while, every man may be 
certain that he has no time to 
waste. The duties of life are com- 
mensurate to its duration; and 
every day brings its task, which, 
if neglected, is doubled on the mor- 
row.—Dr. Johnson. 





Fidelity in small things is at the 
base of every great achievement. 
We too often forget this, and yet 
no truth needs more to be kept in 
mind, particularly in the troubled 
eras of history and in the crises of 
individual life. 





Labor demands a shorter work- 
ing day because it affords opportu- 
nities for education, for wholesome 
amusement for family life, and for 
the development of a higher type of 
man and woman. 





Do you insist on getting union- 
label goods? The mere asking for 
them is not sufficient; insist on get- 
ting them; that’s what counts.— 
Ex. 





The cheerful live longest in life, 
and after it, in our regards. Cheer- 
fulness is the off-shoot of good- 
ness.—Bouvee. 





We are sometimes accused of not 
listening to reason when we really 
have no reason to listen.—Ex. 








XUM 


The meeting of the General Executive Board, which was held in 
the Walton Hotel, Philadelphia, was a success in every sense of the 
word. Many questions of importance came before the Board. The 
full proceedings of the Board meeting will be published in the next 
issue of our Journal. Do not fail to read the proceedings and-find out 
what your organization is doing. Everything we do should be of inter- 
est to you. It is your union, not ours. Everything we do is open and 
above-board. Our business is transacted in the light-of-day and we 
want our membership and the world to know that there is not any secret 
or underhand work in our organization. Each member should be proud 
of our organization. It is-one hundred per cent. American and trans- 
acts its business as an American institution, believing that where only 
justice is demanded there should be no secrecy. Therefore, help your 
International officers to keep up this good work. The General Execu- 
tive Board expressed itself as being determined this year to perfect our 
organization by bringing into our fold every man entitled to member- 
ship. Put your shoulder to the wheel and help us. 


About one year from now we will be making preparations for the 
election of delegates to attend our convention. The time will not be long 
slipping around. Perhaps it is too early to remind you of it, but it is 
well for our membership to bear in mind that there is constructive work 
to be done, principally the work of organizing, between now and then. 
A great many organizations doubled their membership during the war 
—had what we call a mushroom growth—but are now losing hundreds, 
and in many instances, thousands of members. One international 
union that we know of has fallen off about ninety thousand members 
since the armistice was signed. Our organization is holding its own. 
Our membership each month remains between seventy-five and eighty 
thousand. For the past three months there has been a great deal of 
unemployment, especially in the coal and general merchandise trade. 
The winter was an open winter and heavy loads could be hauled in all 
of the large cities. Therefore, there was not as much work as there 
usually is during the winter, but even at that we held our membership 
up to the top notch. We hope and trust that industry will pick up, so 
let us all endeavor to help to bring in new members during the summer 
months. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 

















THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms... 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
a. 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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